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EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. |much in the cross, and I came not knowing what 


shall befall me, save that bonds and afflictions 
assuredly await. 

“ Fifth day evening we attended the Meeting 
which was formerly held on sixth day morning ; 
it was silent, and proved to me the beginning of 
sorrows here, giving some little perception of the 
oppressed state of the seed in this great city. 
First day was deeply trying throughout ; in the 
morning I obtained but little relief: the Meet- 
ing in the afternoon was heavy and silent, that 
in the evening large, exercising, and laborious ; 
the people seemed /ud/, and are, I believe, often 
filled ; however it felt to me that medicine rather 
than cordials was necessary, and I found it no 
easy matter to administer what was given in 
commission; but deem it an abu.dant mercy to 
feel the sacrifice graciously accepted. Oh! may 
we never turn back in the day of battle, though 
giants may be in the land, but trust in Him who 
proves the bow and battle-axe to his poor little 
ones; and while ali the qualification, and 
strength to use. spiritual weapons, come from 
Him, graciously encourages to future combat by 
incomes of heart-settling peace. 

“[ should have rejoiced could we have left 
things thus, and proceeded on second day, but 
light did not spring up. We attended Meeting 
again on 3dday,and next morning went to French- 
hay, where notice had been previously sent: the 
Meeting there proved solemn and instructive, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY. 
(Continued from page 499.) 

In 1793 Mary Dudley visited North and South 
Wales and some parts of Lancashire. In the 
accomplishment of this journey many difficulties 
were encountered, which, but for her devotion to 
the cause which she had espoused, might have 
appeared insurmountable. An interesting ac- 
count is given of this visit, but as we have 
already extracted largely from her life, we pur- 
pose taking that only which we think will be of 
the most value to the general reader. The want 
of connection will be thus accounted for, and, 
we trust, excused.—Ep. 


“8th mo. 22nd, 1793. We arrived at Swan- 
sea on sixth day evening, where a friendly, solid 
looking young woman soon came to us, and re- 
quested us to go with her to tea: we found her 


mother and sister very kindly disposed, though | and though the line of duty was close, I hope 
neither of them profess as we do: this young|some were renewedly encouraged to trust and 
person went to Meetings here from a secret at-| not be afraid. 
traction in her own mind, and, though some-| ‘The usual Meeting in Bristol on 5th day 
times quite alone, has continued to do so about | evening was memorably relieving, though labori- 
three years: she appears rightly convinced, and | ous exercise was my portion ; it felt a thorough 
is, I believe, desirous to abide under the convert-| clearing out so far % respected Friends, but a 
ing power of truth. pressure which I had at times been under since 
* Feeling inclined to sit with the few Friends | getting here, so increased, that I ventured to 
in this place, we had a Meeting on seventh day | have a Public Meeting appointed for the next 
morning, which proved satisfactory, though the} afternoon. This was largely attended; many 
doctrine opened in a close line to the mere pro-| serious persons, and among them a great num- 
fessors of pure truth, of which class it seemed | ber of Methodists, were present, and the season 
to us most present were. The young woman | was early owned with a covering of solemnity 
before mentioned felt near to us, and I hope she | gathering into solid attention, under which the 
was a little encouraged by this visit. labor felt easier than on some similar occasions, 
‘‘Though not clearly in prospect upon leaving | and the hope was excited, that, whether much 
Clonmel, [ could now see no way but going to| or any good effect was produced by this sacrifice 
Bristol, the place of my nativity, where some of | of the will or not, the precious cause of truth was 
my bitterest draughts were administered, and I | not injured : a cause which is indeed worthy the 
hope not altogether unprofitably taken ; this felt | surrender of the natural life, if this were called 
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for. After Meeting, many of my old acquain- 
tance kindly waited tospeak to me. By thé ap- 
pearance of some, it is evident that the world 
has not lost its attraction ; this is sorrowfully the 
case with those, under every denomination, in 
whom the seed of the kingdom does not take 
root for want of depth of earth; but there are 
some among the different names to religion, who, 
I hope, will become fruitful, if after having en- 
quired what is truth? they are prevailed upon 
to wait for such an answer as will seft/e their 
minds in the right path. My spirit nearly 
saluted some of this description, and secretly 
travailed for their help; but alas! the cross re- 
mains a stumbling block to many visited minds, 
and the simplicity of truth foolishness. 

‘‘Being now sensible of release, and favored 
with that peace which is the gift of divine com- 
passion, leaving this place felt pleasant, and 
Olveston Meeting presenting for first day, we 
left the city on seventh day afternoon the 7th of 
9th mo. 

“Arrived at Cardiff on fourth day evening, and 
finding a large room suitable for the purpose, 
had notice circulated of a Meeting for ten o’clock 
on fifth day morning; when asolid company col- 
lected with us, among which was the minister of 
the parish, and many Methodists. Through gra- 
cious condescension the season was memorably 
owned, to the thankful admiration of our hearts ; 
the people seemed to hear the truth in the love 
of it, but oh! what can be hoped for, when that 
which will /e¢ remains untaken away : however, 
if even one poor mind is a little instructed, may 
He who is for ever worthy have all the praise. 
We had afterwards a solemn season with three 
of our fellow professors, and felt much sympathy 
with one who is, I believe, convinced in her 
judgment, loves Friends, and confesses this so 
far as to sit with the few in their little Meetings 
here, but she stumbles at the cross. 

“ Hearing of a young woman,a Methodist, 
whom Job Scott had seen and conversed with, 
we inclined to have some of her company, and 
on telling her our iutention she appeared well 
pleased, and we retired toa quiet chamber, 
where I think we were favored with that sacred 
unction which unites all the living, and throws 
down the barriers of outward distinction. This 
young woman appears solid, and acquainted with 
the influence of good, but notsufficiently emptied 
of self to receive the kingdom as a little child ; 
but an openness being felt towards her, I hope 
no harm was done in communicating what arose, 
and we parted in that love which it is refreshing 
to feel. 

** We have been in our travels through some 
parts much like poor pilgrims, Friends being so 
thinly scattered in Wales, that except when our 
kind friend J. Lury was with us, we have had 
to provide for ourselves in every sense. 

“In consequence of a fair at Kineton, it was 


not practicable to hold a Meeting fifth day; the 
next being their usual time, we had notice sent to 
Friends residing in different directions, and also 
among the inhabitants generally ; and though a 
time of close exercise, this Meeting proved 
solemn and relieving to our minds. ‘The num- 
ber of Friends in these parts is small, and that 
of deeply exercised members is only as one of a 
family and two ofa tribe; but these are worth 
visiting, and among those of other denominations 
there are also such as deserve notice, several of 
whom were at this Meeting, and I believe felt a 
little strengthened. 

** Seventh day we encountered what is called 
thirteen miles of some of the worst road I ever 
travelled, being five hours in arriving at our 
place of destination, but still we have to ac- 
knowledge the extension of protecting care, so 
that ourselves, chaise and horses were all sound 
on getting to Llanidloes in Montgomeryshire. 
We lodged at an inn, very few Friends residing 
in the town. The Meeting here on first day 
morning was, through gracious condescension, a 
remarkably invigorating season, feeling like the 
participation of such meat as the prophet went 
in the strength of many days. * = 

“ Feeling in haste to get to Liverpool, we 
were easy to proceed on our way, and arrived 
the following evening. It had for several days 
appeared to me as if we were going to the 
funeral of dear Elizabeth Rathbone, and, finding 
at Warrington a letter from my beloved friend 
S. Benson informing me that her precious sis- 
ter’s release from suffering seemed near, it was 
no surprise to me tv hear, on stopping at R. Ben- 
son’s door, that she had been some hours sweetly 
dismissed from this conflicting state. We went 
to the house undetermined as to staying, having 
received a kind invitation from William Rath- 
bone to lodge ; but the affectionate solicitude of 
R. and 8. B. induced us to take up our residence 
in this house of mourning, after being assured 
by dear S. B. that she would not anxiously think 
about us, but let us consider ourselves at 
home. 

* Our dear departed friend was many months 
ill, but preserved in sweet resignation and quiet- 
ness of mind, saying a short time before her 
departure, ‘ My work is done and I am ready.’ 

“Fifth day was the interment, which was 
largely attended ; the pause at the grave side, 
and a Meeting held subsequently, were times of 
solemnity and favor ; so that this beloved exem- 
plary young woman was owned in death, as well 
as approved in life. John Thorpe was well 
engaged on this occasion, his ministry is uncom- 
monly lively, sensible, and as dear Samuel Emlen 
says, with ‘holy pertinence’ to the subject in 
view. A large company returned to the house, 
and after partaking of the bounties of heaven in 
a temporal sense, a season of divine refreshment 
succeeded, wherein some young persons present 
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were reminded of the precious counsel which the 
deceased had often given them. 

“ Having had a view before I came here, and 
being since confirmed in the belief, that some- 
thing was due from me to the families of this 
Meeting, I ventured to mention, after being 
altogether closed from public labor on first day, 
that I believed it best to move in this matter: 
and finding there were some other minds under 
preparation for this service, the performance of | 
it was considerably lightened by the sympathy 
and united exercise of several dear friends. | 
Robert Benson kept closely with us, and his | 
valuable wife and S. Hadwin occasionally joined. 
We broke off in order to attend the Monthly 
Meeting held at Manchesterthe 15th of 10th mo., 
which proved a time of deep and painful feeling ; | 
but through the renewed extension of holy aid, | 
one of some relief, which I consider an abundant | 
favor ; though in thus endeavoring to fill up the 
allotted measure of suffering, no mighty works 
may be done. The efforts of some are indeed 
very feeble, but if these are only so preserved as at 
least to obtain that testimony, she hath done what 
she could, it will be enough ; yea, under such a 
prospect, the often tossed and weary spirit may 
even repose : while in deep self-abasement the ac- 
knowledgement of being an unprofitable servant 
is renewedly made. But oh! that unto Him 
who is able to make up all deficiencies, praise 
may be ascribed both here and everlastingly !” 

She returned to Ireland in time to attend the 
Half Year’s Meeting in the eleventh month ; 
after which she was favored to reach her own 
habitation in better health than she had left it, 
having accomplished an exercising journey of 
above three months. 

(To be continued.) 





MEMOIR OF PHEBE SATTERTHWAIT, 


Wife of Charles Satterthwait, of Crosswicks, 
New Jersey, deceased 21st of 6th ma, 1857. 

The memory of those who have finished their 
course with joy, is precious to the bereaved, and 
though in the present instance we have not to 
record an account of one whose head has grown 
grey with years, or who professed to be advanced 
in Christian experience, yet we believe none the 
less animating and encouraging will it be to 
advert to the character of one who felt herself 
to be the least of the flock. In early life she 
was blessed with the care of religiously concerned 
parents, (Halliday and Jane Jackson, of Darby, ) 
whose watchful and consistent example and ten- 
der counsel were as bread cast upon the waters, 
which after many days was found, strengthening 
her in the fulfilment of the responsible duties of 
mother to her seven children. Those who knew 
her in her childhood, will remember the sportive- 
ness which characterized her intercourse with 
all, and this vivacity continued in more mature 


years, and made her a favorite in the social circle, 
where she was loved for her many virtues. She 
had several severe spells of illness, until her con- 
stitution gave way, and for eight months she 
was gradually declining ; six weeks previous to 
her death she was unable to walk without assis- 
tance, though not confined to her bed one day, 
and truly it was a privilege to watch by this 
beloved one. Her happy and cheerful disposi- 
tion shed its radient beams over her household, 
ever endeavoring to support her beloved bus- 
band with soothing language, maintaining a 
tranquil and composed state of mind throughout; 
although well aware what the result must be. 
She would often say, “ we have had a long time 
to prepare for this, and how thankful we ought 
to be that I suffer so little, while others are 
suffering so much.” Her sister M. being with 
her some weeks previous to her death, asked 
her if she thought there was anything that could 
now restore her. She replied, “Ohno! andI do 
not wish any one to encourage me, for my mind 
has been brought'tothis monthssince.” She spoke 
much of her husband and family, saying they 
would have many comforts left; at another 
time she said, “ Sister how long does thee think 
I will live?” Her sister replying, that it was im- 
possible to tell, that she might last some time 
yet, but that she could not say she thought she 
would recover. ‘No,’ she replied, “for my lungs 
must be nearly gone.” She then pointed to ano- 
ther part of the room and said, “there was my 
seat in the winter,” and related the conflict she 
had passed through to bring her mind to the 
condition it was then in; that when she looked 
around and saw what a beautiful home she had, 
and somuch to bind her to earth, she sometimesal- 
most wished to live, but, said she, ‘I would smother 
down the thought, for I knew I must go.” Her 
sister remarked that was a most natural de- 
sire, surrounded as she was by such a family, 
and asked whether there was anything else in 
her way. She replied, “nothing but my husband 
and children; I have had a most devoted husband 
every reasonable wish has been gratified, and 
my children have been very kind to me.” Her 
cheerfulness and calm state of mind were noticed 
by all who visited her, and her large circle of 
friends were welcomed with joy. She always 
manifested her appreciation of their kindness 
in visiting her, or sending her some little delica- 
cy they thought she could enjoy. She was 
through life ever thoughtful of the poor and 
needy, and this beautiful trait continued with 
her to the end. When scarcely able to sit up, 
she would send for bundles of clothing she had 
laid by, that she might arrange and distribute 
them to those who stood in need. 

On the evening of the 19th, sitting in her 
chair, she said to her husband, ‘‘ my dear, does 
thee see that beautiful sunsetting? Oh it is beau- 
tiful! may mine be as bright and glorious.” 
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She continued able to ride out until the day | husband, in the anguish of his spirit, exclaimed, 
before her death. Early on the morning of her | “Oh, shall we not hear her voice again?” she calm- 
last day here, she had much to communicate. | ly said, “my dear, I have nothing more to say, my 
About 5o’clock, she desired the children brought | work is done, can you not all give me up now ’ 
in, saying, she wished to talk to them, and’ you must, you must; oh! Heavenly Father [| 
strength was given her to do it, in an impres-' pray thee let me go.” A friend who sat by her 
sive manner. ‘To her beloved one she said, said, ‘a little more patience and thou wilt soon 


eee 


“my dear, thee has been a devoted and an affec- 
tionate husband ; I leave thee a beautiful home, 
not a tree but we have planted or walked together 
under its shade ; they will every one remind thee 
of me ; how often we have walked together over 
our farm, and now I am leaving all, and can 
thee not give me up?” She spoke most affec- 
tionately to her daughters, desiring them to do 
everything for their father’s comfort. When her 
son, aged about thirteen, came in, she alluded to 
having heard his cheerful voice when about his 
work, and encouraged him to cultivate that cheer- 
fulness of disposition, and said, “I feel for thee, 
my son, because thy temptations will be greater 


than the rest; oh, never be tempted to wrong | 
doing, never give up to using bad language, or | 


make use of tobacco; will thee promise me? No, I 
recall that, for fear thee may break it; but re- 
member it is thy dying mother’s request for thee 
not to do it. Always remember thy dear uncle 
John, how good he was, and he never made use 
of any of these things; think of him and try to be 
like him.” When her youngest child was taken 
to her she exclaimed, “ Oh, my darling child, my 
angel boy, thee has thy mother’s dying blessing; 
how often have I felt like holding him in my 
arms and taking him with me; but no, the priva- 
tion would be too great for his father and all of 


_ be released,” and her sister E. remarked “ thy 


sun will go down in brightness,” and just at the 
_ hour of sunset, her spirit was set free, to enter 
upon the realities of the higher life. Thus has 
_ passed away another beloved one, and although 
her sun went down in the meridian of life, yet 
| as was testified on the solemn occasion of her 
interment, with all ber sprightliness and her 
joyousness, she had laid up rich treasure; 
yes, day by day, littie by little, did she lay up 
these priceless treasures in heaven, until they 
_ became a vast inheritance. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


What would have become of us without the 
outward helps with which we are furnished ? 
| This is a query that has been asked by more 
than one mind, impressed with the strength and 
' encouragement derived from the Scriptures, and 
| other outward advantages, which surround us. 
, Without designing in the least to detract from 
_ the value of these excellent writings, and “ out- 
| ward helps,” the answer is, Our great Creator 
| is sufficient for his own work, and had we not 
| been favoured with these instrumental aids, the 
| deficiency would doubtless have been supplied. 
Our salvation certainly does not depend upon 


them; I know they love him and he will be cared | anything without us, but upon obedience to the 
for.” She conversed sweetly about an hour, then | divine love written upon the heart. I do not 
asked if they had any questions to ask her, and | believe that it was ever intended we should rely 
after a pause said, “Now my dear children, I want | upon men or books for spiritual instruction. 


you all to leave the room, I feel that I am done.” 
After taking a sweet sleep she requested to be 
taken down stairs, saying she wished her family 
to be around her, and many friends would call 
through the day, and she wished to see them all; 
it was the First day of the week and a glorious 
one to her. The lovely invalid’s mission was 
accomplished, and she was quietly waiting for 
the angel messenger to conduct her home; while 
the family were at dinner, she spoke to her hus- 
band about her funeral ; said she wanted every 
thing plain and in moderation; he knew her 
sentiments, that it was no time on such occa- 
sions to make a great display. She proposed being 
taken to the Meeting House, “saying some may 
think our home is large enough, but there are 
poor women in Crosswicks, who have done for 
me and I have done for them; I know they love 
me, and will not perhaps be able to get out here; 
let it be at a suitable hour, and give plenty of 
time.” She frequently desired that all might be 
quiet, saying if she could only pass away, that 
ell was so bright and beautiful. When her 


The Lord is the teacher of his children, himself, 
and as comforting and encouraging as we often 
find passages of Scripture to be, these would he 
nothing more to us than a dead letter, did not 
a degree of the same inspiration in which they 
are penned illumine our understandings, and 
enable us to see the force and beauty of the 
truth contained inthem. And in thegame way 
are we helped forward, by those who being 
“‘endued with power from on high,” declare in 
our hearing the gospel which they have received, 
though the revelatin of the spirit. These, how- 
ever, cannot do more than direct us to the 
heavenly Teacher, ‘the spirit of truth, which 
leads and guides into all truth.” This divine 
power alone can open the blind eye, or unstop 
the deaf ear, or heal our spiritual maladies. 
Therefore, while I acknowledge with gratitude 
the great blessings we enjoy, in the pcssession 
of the Scriptures of truth, and other good books, 
also in a living outward ministry, together with 
the association of those who are pure in heart, 
and humble in spirit, I still believe that had 
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any or all these been denied us, our heavenly 
Father, would not have left us comfortless. 

But being furnished with them, we are ac- 
countable fora just appreciation and right use 
of them. Let us see to it then, that our ad- 
vancement keep pace with our means of improve- 
ment, and show our estimation of the many 
blessings conferred upon us, by a correspondent 
zeal in doing all required of us, that we may 
fulfil the duties of our day, and be prepared for 
that exalted state of being which awaits all who 
love the Lord, and keep his commandments. 

10th, Mo. 12th, 1857. ze 





Doylestown, 10mo. 14th, 1857. 
Wa. W. Moore, Pub. Friends’ Intelligencer. 


EstEEMED Frienp,—TI send thee a copy of the 
certificate brought by my ancestor, Thos. Watson, 
on his emigration to America. THe settled near 
Bristol, in Bucks Co., and a few years afterward 
removed to Buckingham, where he died. Many 
of his descendants are yet living in the vicinity, 
and the most of them have been active members 
of our Soeiety. é. Ws 


From our Monthly Mecting at Pardsay Cragg, 
in Cumberland, 23d of 7th mo. 1701: 

To Friends in Pennsylvania, or where this 
may come: 

Dear Frrenps—Unto you is the salutation 
of true and unfeigned love in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, heartily wishing an exercise in that 
which tends to his glory and your eternal peace. 

The occasion of these lines is on behalf of 


our friend the bearer hereof, Thomas Watson, | 


of Cockermouth, with his wife and children, 
who for some considerable time past has had 


desires to remove himself and family into Penn- | 


sylvania, which he also regularly acquainted 


Friends with, and now his resolution continuing, | 
doth this day request our certificate with them. | 


He was descended of honest parents, and such 
as served truth in their day; we can likewise say, 
that himself and family have hitherto walked 


truth-like and have been orderly in their con- | 


versatiop for anything we know, and that they 
now leave us in unity with them, and we desire 
Friends wherever their lot may be, to be helpful 
and advising of them in anything that truth 
requires. - 

Signed in and on behalf of said Meeting by 
your friends and brethren. 





Since nothing is more certain than death, nor 
more uncertain than the time of dying, it will 
be the first and chiefest part of wisdom in thee, 
to be always preparing for that which must cer- 
tainly come, and which may happen to thee aby 
hour of thy life. Thou shalt not hasten thy 
death by being still ready, but sweeten it. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AUGUSTUS HERMANN FRANCKE. 
(Continued from page 502.) 


In the performance of his duties as a profes- 
sor, there was the same desire to do good, and 
to promote the best interests of those under his 
eare. The lectures which he directed more es- 
pecially to the spiritual improvement of his 

| pupils, were those which he called parenetic, 
| which were delivered to all the students, at a 
| time when they were not iu attendance upon the 
other professors. In these he did not confine 
himself to any fixed plan, but varied his subjects 
as he deemed expedient. They were all, how- 
ever, eminently practical. He addressed his 
young hearers, as a father would his children, 
| giving them directions as to their habits, studies, 
| conversation, devotions; setting before them their 
| difficulties and the way to overcome them; re- 
| proving plainly, yet kindly, those who acted im- 
| properly ; and exhorting them to diligence in 
‘the pursuit of knowledge, and especially to sin- 
cere piety. He not only interested himself in 
}the moral and intellectual improvement of his 
| pupils, but employed a part of every day in giv- 
ing advice to them in reference to their plans of 
life, and in providing for the temporal necessi- 
ties of such of them as were poor. He was as 
a father to them all, in whom they could confide, 
and the effect of his labors was happy in the 
| highest degree. 
Francke made use of his pen as an auxiliary 
in the labors of his professorship. One of his 
works caused him no little trouble. This was a 
monthly periodical entitled “ Biblical Observa- 
tions,” the object of which was to correct some 
| mis-translations in the German version of the 
Bible made by Luther, and to give the practical 
application of the passages as corrected. The 
circumstances attending the publication of this 
work are not a little interesting, as they display 
so much of that self-denying spirit, which always 
attends a high degree of piety. Ile was medi- 
| tating, he tells us, on a certain occasion, upon 
that passage in the 2nd Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, in which it is said, that “ God is able to 
make all grace abound towards you, that ye, 
having all sufficiency in all things, may be able 
to abound unto every good work.” ‘ How can 
God do this,’ was his inquiry, and one of much 
‘interest to him, as he was frequently compelled 
to allow the poor whom he would gladly have 
assisted, to go away unrelieved. Just at this 
‘time he received a letter from a friend, inform- 
ing him that he had been reduced by mistor- 
tune to poverty and distress, and requesting of 
him some assistance. This moved the heart of 
Francke still more ; and after praying over the 
subject, the plan of the “ Biblical Observations” 
struck him as the most likely to enable him to 
|do anything for his relief. His employments 
| were however at this time so pressing, that every 
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part of the day was devoted to some particular 
object, none of which could be set aside; and it 
seemed likely still that his plan would fail. But 
he, ever fertile in expedients, determined to take 
the time which he usually spent at his evening 
meal for this purpose ; and was thus enabled to 
finish the numbers with punctuality. 

The sentiments of the work appears to have | 
been correct and scriptural, and his criticisms | 
were no doubt well founded. Still the work | 
was unacceptable both to some of his friends, 
and to his foes; first, because he seemed to mani- 
fest a want of respect for Luther, in finding fault 
with some of his translations; and second, because 
he issued his work in monthly numbers, which 
was uncommon at that time, except with works 
of a very frivolous character. He sent some of 


these numbers for distribution, and for sale, to a | 


friend of his at Berlin, a man of sincere piety, 
but of an ardent temperament. They seem to 
have struck him unfavorably ; for he replied to 
Francke in a letter containing the severest re- 
proof. The answer of Francke is characteristic. 

“It gives me much pleasure, dear brother, 
that you have reproved me; for you have done 
so with a sincere love to me, and to the church 
of God. I am therefore not displeased with 
your severity ; on the contrary it has given me 
a higher esteem for you than I have ever before 
felt. I beseech you ever to deal thus with me, 
and without the least reserve to tell me of my, 
faults and my indiscretions. All that [ complain 
of between us is, that we so unfrequently tell 
each other our failings, and that when we do, 
our feelings are so often excited thereby. Some 
time ago you wrote to me, exhorting me to 
awake and be diligent in the service of the Lord ; 
and fur that advice I sincerely thanked you. 
You have now reproved me, and I thank you 
still more.” He now relates to him the causes 
of his undertaking the work, and states his rea- | 
sons for publishing it in the way he did. . 

“In this whole affair,” he continued, “I 
have not sowed to myself, and did not expect to 
reap to myself. My object was the honor of 
God, and the spiritual as well as the temporal 
good of men ; and this being the case, I feel no 
regret for what I have done, nor any desire to 
discontinue this effort. I am not accustomed to 
lay up a single farthing for myself; if I have 
food and raiment, I am content ; and these my 
Heavenly Father constantly supplies me.” He 
concludes in the following language. Your 
letter has been of much service to me, in leading 
me to self examination—to prayer—to the exer- 
cise of caution and sincerity in my conduct. I 
again thank you for your plainness and frank- 
ness with me. May the Lord reward you! In 


time to come watch over me, and do not spare 
me when you find any thing blame-worthy. I 
should not have defended myself, nor mentioned | 
what led to this publication, had I not supposed 


| to sell his Bible. 


ELLIGENCER. 


it wrong to leave you prejudiced against, and ig- 
norant of the reasons which influenced me. [ 
cannot but hope that your opinion will now 
change. Will it not my brother? Can we not 
be again joined in heart? The friend for whom 
I have been laboring, has been compelled even 
Will you not do something 
for his relief? May the Lord Jesus be your 
support and strength !” 

This truly humble and Christian reply, com- 
pletely changed the views and feelings of his 
friend, who acknowledged his error in writing 
so hastily, and sent a donation for the benefit of 
the afflicted individual. It may be added that 
the income of the work was such as to enable 
him to fulfil completely his benevolent inten- 
tions. 

Freedom from persecution was not the lot of 
Franeke. Feeling it incumbent upon him to 
hold up to his hearers the necessity of individual 
purity and holiness, and to show that where the 
fruit was not good, the tree could not be good, 
he was exposed to persecution from the ministers 
of Halle, who construed what he said as aimed 
against themselves. The old terms of fanatic, 
heretic, and pietist were freely used against him 
by the orthodox party, but these attacks had 
little effect either upon him or his labors. His 
peace of mind, and confidence in the rectitude 
of his course never forsook him. The reproaches 
of his enemies served only to make him more 
guarded in all his deportment, and so far from 
fixing any stigma upon his character, they rather 
served to create friends fur him, by leading men 
to examine the grounds of accusation against 
him. ‘ All the machinations of his enemies,” 
says his biographer, “‘ were powerless against 
that faith which he exercised, and never de- 
stroyed that peace of his which “the world can 
neither give nor take away.” 

It is sometimes permitted to those who live 
in entire devotion to the service of God, to be- 
hold extensive and blessed results, from the 
use of means apparently insignificant. This 
was the case with Francke in his labors, and 
especially in his efforts for the poor. He was 
not rich, yet he commenced and completed an 
establishment as extensive as almost any other 
of its kind in Europe, with which his name will 
ever be associated, and by which his memory 
will no doubt reach to distant generations. His 
faith seems indeed to have been a diving princi- 
ple, enabling him, with full assurance of success 
when in the path of duty, to undertake that 
which promised to do good. The secret of his 
usefulness was, that he “ committed his ways 
to the Lord,” and “ leaned not to his own un- 
derstanding.” This truth will be fully exempli- 
fied in the history of the Orphan House of which 
he was the founder. 

It was then customary at Halle for the poor 
to call at stated times, at the houses of their 
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benefactors, to receive alms. 


In the suburb of fastened up a box in his house, above which he 


Glaucha, they generally came once a week ; and | placed this inscription, “ whoso hath this world’s 


on these occasions Francke was in the habit of | 
giving them food, Xe. A company of beggars | 
is in general a disgusting sight, and the feelings 
of pity which they excite are often mingled with | 
those of disapprobation. Such, however, were 
not the emotions of Francke, as week after week 
they assembled before his house in considerable 
numbers. He saw indeed many among them 
whose vices were the sole cause of their misery, 
whose condition was truly wretched, being almost 
lost to the common feelings of humanity. But 
there was another class not less miserable, but 
less guilty, who interested his feelings much 
more, and these were the children and youth, 
who were growing up in the midst of the most 
pernicious influeuces, and becoming daily more 
depraved. 

One day as they collected before his door, 
having long meditated some plan for doing them 
good without coming to any particular result, 
he went out and brought them iuto his house and 
caused them to be seated, the older people on 
one side, and the children on the other. He 
then began to question the children upon the 
Catechism, and to inquire into their knowledge 
of Divine truth, in a kind and engaging manner, 
permitting the parents and older persons to hear. 
After continuing this a quarter of an hour, he 


made a short prayer and dismissed them, after *however discourage Francke. 


distributing to them their usual alms. He 
requested them to come in a similar way every 
week, that he might impart to them spiritual 
and temporal food at the same time. This was 
in the year 1694, about the time that he entered 
upon the duties of his professorship. | 

In examining the children on these occasions 
he found among them the most deplorable ig- 
norance. His first desire of course was to give 
them some proper ideas of the nature of religion, 
as the foundation of all moral improvement; and 
as a preparatory step to this, he determined to 
vive them the means of instruction. He dis- 
tributed to their parents a small sum of money 
weekly ; sufficient to enable them to send their 
children to school. He soon discovered that 
this plan was not about to secure his object ; for 
many of them used the moncy for other purposes, 
and neglected their children; and of those who 
came to school, very few received any particular 


| who came 


advantage. 


Another el: ass of poor, to wit, those whose feelings 
would not suffer them to bes, but who were not 
the les: in need of aid, interested his feelings. 
To relieve their necessities, and to support the | 
charity he had already begun to the poor chil- 
dren, he obtained a box and sent it around | 
weekly among the pious students and others, for | 
contributions. The collection thus made was 
very small, and soon ceased altogether, on account 
of the poverty of the contributors.’ He then 


good, and seeth his brother have need, and 
shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, 
how dwelleth the love of God, in him.” And 
below this, “‘ Every man as he hath purposed 
in his heart, solet him give, not grudgingly or of 
necessity; for God loveth a cheerful giver.” 
This box was more successful than the former, 
for frequent donations were made to it, by those 
into his house. 

About three months afterward, some person 
deposited in the box at one time the sum of four 
dollars and sixteen grosochen,* for the poor. 
When Francke saw this sum, he was much de- 
lighted, and said in joyful faith, “this is a con- 
siderable capital, worthy to be laid out in some 
important undertaking. I will commence a 
charity school therewith.” This resolution was 
no sooner adopted than he began to put it in 
execution. He purchased books to the amount 
of two dollars, and engaged an indigent student, 
for a small sum, to teach the children, he might 
collect two hours daily. The children received 
the books gladly, and came willingly to school ; 
but of the 27 who received them, ouly four or 
five returned on the second day; their parents 
or themselves having disposed of their books, 
and being on this account ashamed to come 
again. ‘This misfortune at the outset did not 
IIe expended the 
remainder of his money in books, and took care 
that the children should not take them home 
with them. 

(To be continued.) 


Communicated for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Extract of letter from Saran L. Gruss, 
written on the decease of her mother. Dated 
Bury, 12th mo. 1st, 1819. 


“While I was busied in my family affairs, my 
loved parent was taken ill, andalas ! in one week 
from this seizure, she was gone for ever. Dear 
creature ; she was very sweet in her spirit, aud 
soon gave herself up, saying that deatl@ had no 
terrors for her; aud sometimes her joy was su 
great in the prospect of a glorious eternity, that 
she sang praises s with a melodious voice, unto her 
God, so that it was delightful to be with her. 

We are indeed tossed and tried ; our building 
seems to be shaken to the very foundation ; yet 


a 


| [ believe that there is a foundation that ean 


never be removed; and if we are but found 


| thereon, all our besetment and every storm, as 


from the north and the south winds, will but 


| have a tendency to fix us firmer on this invincible 


*A German Rix dollar i is about 70 cents Auwvicen 
Currency ; and the Groschen is nearly equal to 3 cents. 
Money was at that time in Prussia much more valua- 
ble than at present, which will partly account for the 
amount accomplished by this small sum. 
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Tock, so that I wish we may take courage to parting farewell to her family was a very impressive 
commit all to the Lord, in that humbled state | ene, s!Ving each separately such advice as became 
where we eam suv, “theach be-sley me. vet |* Christian mother on the verge of eternity. She had 

; 7 : y) ° y ry all things in readiness needful for the body when life 
will I trust in him. was extinct, and desired all in connection with her 

I have long been persuaded that trouble does } interment shou:d be simply plain. Her end was peace, 
not leave us as it finds us; we are either more , On 3d day, the 4th of 8th month last, at her 
intimately united to that purity which is uncre- | residence in Newtown Township, Delaware Co., Pa., 
ated, or we are more widely separated therefrom ; | Hannan, relict of Eli Lewis, in the 64th year of her 


: Sinn tenths tentacle Her remains were interred on the Fifth day fol- 
Low, in proportion to the tenderncss Of Spirit | lowing at Friends’ Burial Ground, attended by a very 


which becomes ours under suffering, so are We | Jarge concourse of various denominations. 

grown and growing in the heavenly image, and| The writer, then in a distant clime, keenly feels the 

holy likeness; so that I know of nothing so de- sad void occasioned by her removal, and can never 
5 


oa sa ss ey . - +, | cease to remember with gratitude the oft refreshing 
sirable as a broken heart and a contrite spirit ; streams that would flow forth, invigorating and ani- 


and, if we wait in passiveness on the Lord, I be- mating the drooping sy irits, as brizht gleams of sun- 





lieve he will give it.” J.S. W. shine on a cloudy day, dispel the gloom which 
Ercildoun, 10th mo., 1857. surrounds it, on beholding the sterling integrity of 


her true friendship, and the beautiful lustre of her 
2 * i ———____ | practical example, her unbounded love and charity, 
FRIENDS’ LNTELLIGENCER. | never wearying when mingling in the happy circle of 

i which she was always the centre, around the domestic 


‘PHILADELPHIA TENTH MONTH 31. 1857, | hearth, where her loss will be deepest felt. The heart 
ee SRD ee ae 2 * | droops despondingly in the reflection that she is no 


Th 1 diti f th eer longer with us, that we shall see her no more to re- 
e actual condition of the people of color 1n | fresh hope, no more to dispel gloom, no more to enrich 


Janada, has often been a subject of enquiry friendship or gladden the heart. But she has closed 
: ° ‘ her labors, and passed, we trust, to a happy eternity. 
among those who are interested in their advance- | pyjzqdelphia, 10th mo., 13th, 1857. 
ment. 

The persecutions to which they have long been 
stbjected in the United States, have driven 
many of them to seek an asylum under the gov- 
ernment of the British Queen, and a large por- 

















THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued from page 504.) 


In the meantime, John Bowstead, being a bold, 
: ; : able bodied man, pressed through the crowd, and 
tion of them have escaped from Slavery in the | taking Thomas Rudd by the arm, advanced him 
Southern States. into the street; where some of the multitude 
With a view of ascertaining the present con- | pointed at a stone, by the Cross, where he might 
stand a little above the people, and they were 
then a little quiet, expecting, as we supposed 
by the rumors moving in the city, to have heard 
patched a special correspondent, represented as some judgment denounced, or prophecy declared ; 
‘¢a distinguished professional gentleman, who has | but Thomas having only some short warnings for 
entered upon the duty without prejudice or par- them, some of them mocked, others threw a pack 
of old cards among us, with some scoffing words : 
yet others among them were put upon a more 
serious consideration, what could engage us thus 
credit, and the first letter of this correspondent, to appear in a place of so imminent danger? 
copied from the New York Tribune, will be found | Others whispering said, “This is he who went 
in the present number. through London with a message, and shortly 
after there was an earthquake there.” And by 
. ; re _ | several circumstances, we perceived it became a 
- — vesid i ae Senn . on mag 0 general amusement to the inhabitants of all 
gomery County, Penna., Dr. Henry Winrernorton, | Tanks; and many, as well of the greater as lesser 
of this City, and Mary Ann Luxens, of the former | quality, would gladly have known the result of 
place. the matter. 


On the 14th inst., Cuartes H. Manor, of yy to 
> > > rnie 
Philadelphia, to Hannau S. Griscom, daughter of Wm. From the Cross we went down the High 


Griscom, of Deptford ‘'ownship, Gloucester Co., N. J. | Street and Canon gate, “till we came to the Tol- 
booth, over against which stood several com- 
Diep, at the residence of her husband, John L. | P21€S of soldiers, drawn ~~ = order in the 
Rogers, Moorestown, N. J., Ann L. Rocers, in the | Street; to whom Thomas Rudd spake some 
57th year of her age. words, by way of warning, as before; and I did 
In the quiet fulfilment of daily duties she led an] not observe that any of them offered the least 


innocent inoffensive life, through watchfulness en- o.s : 
; 3 s ° 
deavoring so to move as to be ready when the sum- ee, either by word, deed or gesture : but 


dition of this class of the population of Canada, 
the proprictors of the New York Tribune dis- 


tiality to influence his conclusions.” 
Testimony from such a source is worthy of 











mons came—* Steward, give an account of thy stew- | #8 We Were passing by them, intending to go to 
ardship, thou mayest be no longer steward.” The | our lodgings, there came a certain civil officer 
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from Charles Charteris, Chief Bailie (or Alder- 
man) of the city, to summon Thomas Rudd be- 
fore him. This officer making known his 
message ina very civil manner, Thomas went 
with him into the city. But I told the officer, 
that he did not need to Jay hold on Thomas 
Rudd as a prisoner, for he would go along with- 
out it; so John Bowstead and the officer and 1 
went before, and Thomas Rudd followed after, 
till we came before the Bailie, who examined 
Thomas about such things as he thought fit to 
object against him, concerning his going through 
the city, but would not suffer us to be present 
to hear his examination; and, in a short time, 
he was committed to the Tolbooth of the city, 
and put among such as they accounted traitors 
and rebels against the Government. 

John Bowstead and I staid a little before the 
prison door, the good presence of the Lord re- 
maining with us, and bearing up our spirits over 


“se 
all in times of most apparent danger ; we called to 
the turnkey to admit us into the prison to see our 
friend, and accompany him in his imprisonment, 
which he readily and courteously did. And no 
sooner were we entered, than a multitude of 
prisoners, and their friends who were with them, 
came to see us in the large common hall of the 
prison, where they gazed upon us with seeming 
wonder; for the Episcopal party at that time 
were under dissatisfaction, because of the sup- 
pression of their clergy ; and others also were not 
satisfied with their government upon other scores, 
which had excited several, of divers sorts, to 
offensive behaviour. So that the prison, which 
is large, was very full. 

After a while the jailer took us into an apart- 
ment made of deal, called the Quaker’s high-room, 
made by Friends, in time of greater persecution, 
for their own convenience. There we staid ’till 
the evening, where several Friends came to us. 
And Thomas Rudd being concerned in prayer 
at supper, the people in the prison rushed to- 
wards the place, and were attentive; some of 
them afterwards expressing their satisfaction, to | 
hear us crave a blessing (as they phrase it,) at 
our meat; by which I supposed they had been 
misinformed, that we were such as would not 
call on the name of the Lord, nor crave his bles- | 
sing on such occasions. 

That night John Bowstead and I went to our 
lodgings, and in the morning returned ; and un- 
derstanding that the Bailie aforesaid was keep- 
ing court near the prison, being emboldened by | 
the presence of the Lord, we went into the court | 
to him, with a friend or two of the town with 
us, and there staid to expostulate the oe 
with him; and John Bowstead told him, 
would be a great reflection upon the Presbyte-| 
rians in Scotland, who so lately themselves had | 
been hardly used, as they said, by the 7 
palians, so soon to begin to pe ersecute us, for no | 
other cause but discharging our duties to God, | 


in such a manner as we were persuaded in our 
consciences the Lord required at our hands. 

The Bailie replied, that he had not imprison- 
ed our friend maliciously, but out of kindness, to 
protect him from the rabble; which, said he, 
when they are moved, are not easily suppressed, 
but will commit outrages of dangerous conse- 
quence, notwithstanding any power we have 
over them, when fully enraged; and, said he, I 
am willing to set your friend at liberty, provided 
he will depart the city without any more dis- 
turbance; and accordingly went into a private 
office whence he had committed ‘Thomas Rudd, 
and sent for him from the prison; and, after 
some fruitless endeavors to extort a promise 
from him to depart the city, and come no more 
in the streets as before, he gave orders for his 
releasement. Then we went again to the prison 
house, to pay the victualler of the same for some 
bread and drink, which we had used in the 
prison ; and there we met with one John Kerr, 
an Episcopal priest, who had been lately incum- 
bent at Roxburgh, and ousted at the Revolution. 
He had been the night before with Thomas 

Rudd alone; who, having been in prayer, this 
John Kerr had been so much affected thereby, 
that he promised of his own accord, that if he 
was released from his imprisonment, he would 
come to our meeting the next time it should be 
held; yet he neglected it, though he was re- 
leased to his own wish. Thus the Lord is 
gracious in giving men their desires in times of 
distress ; yet they are apt to forget their duty, 
his mercies and their own promises, when they 
come where they think themselves less obnox- 
ious to judgment, or the cruelty of their adver- 
saries. 

As we were in the prison together in silence, 
we were much broken in the good presence of the 
Lord; and John Bowstead being concerned in 
prayer, several of the prisoners aud their visit- 
ants came up in a rude manner, to hear and 
gaze; but the virtue of truth affecting them, 
they uncovered, kneeled down, and reverenced 
that divine power and presence that was with 
us ; though I think themselves did not know 
the cause of their subjection. 

After this, a discourse happened between the 
said John Kerr and a Friend who was a citizen, 
concerning freedom from sin in this life; which 


'John Kerr asserted could not be, and brought 


this passage out of the epistle to the Romans to 
prove it, viz: “ For the good that I would, I do 
not ; but the evil which 1. would not, that I do.” 
(Romans vil. 19,) and divers parts of the same 
chapter thoughout. I being at the other end of 


t | the table and hearing them, ‘and observing where 


the priest erred, a concern came upon me to 
take up the argument, and endeavor to inform 
him better ; and I said, “That the Apostle in 
| that epistle in the first place proved, that both 
Jews and Gentiles were under sin, the former as 
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well as the latter, notwithstanding the law and 
ordinances of Ged delivered to them, which they 
had not kept; and that both had redemption 
through faith in the Lord Christ, by whom they 
were made free from sin even in this life,” 
etc. 

Then Thomas Story goes on with conclusive and 
irrefutable arguments, predicated upon the testi- 
mony of the Apostle (which John Kerr had 
quoted as above,) from Romans vi. 9, 10, 11, 
18, 22, and vii. 24, 25, and viii. 1, 2, con- 
cluding his argument as follows: 

“Thus it appears, that the Apostle Paul was 
not under the body of sin and death, at the time 
when he wrote that epistle; but was only re- 
counting the various states both of himself and 
others, under the law of Moses, and after the 
law of life and liberty from sin was come by the 
Son of God, and fulfilled by him in the Apostle, 
as also in the adult in the congregation of 
Christ.”’ 

- Upon this, the said John Kerr acknowledged 
before the company, that he had all along mis- 
taken that Scripture, and that we understood it 
right. 

After the conclusion of this interesting argu- 
ment, the Journal goes on with an account of 
their trials and travels. It appears that Thomas 
Rudd and John Bowstead were the ministers, 
and Thomas Story their companion: For this ser- 
vice he was eminently qualified. His profound 
knowledge of the law was a terror to their ad- 
versaries, and his peculiar gift in argument was 
a dread to the priest,—the whole account is too 
lengthy, (interesting as it is,) for insertion in 
the Intelligencer. Passing from page 58 to 65, 
our author says: 

“ From old Nairn we went to Nairn, where part | 
of a regiment of dragoons were quartered ; and 
Thomas Rudd delivering his message as at other 
places, many of them followed us through the 
streets very soberly ; one of whom, (a corporal as 
I remember,) so soon as he had seriously ob- 
served us and heard the message, held up his 
hand, and stretching it toward the people, gave 
strict orders that neither soldiers nor others 
should in any way molest or interrupt us; which 
accordingly was observed, for all were very 
peaceable toward us. And as soon as Thomas 
Rudd had done,a multitude of soldiers and 
towns people followed us to the door of ourinn; 
and there being outstairs ascending to an upper 
room, John Bowstead stood upon the same and 
preached a considerable time to them. And 
though the Lord had not hitherto opened my 
mouth in a testimony (so as to be termed a 
minister) of words, yet my heart was full of the 
word of life; and the love thereof went 
toward the people, as it were unrestrained ; as 
it had done towards many others of that nation, 
in that visit.’’ 


(To be continued.) | 


THE NEGROES OF TORONTO. 


The neighboring British provinces have long 
been the refuge of the fugitive slave, and every 
increase on this side of the border of the rigor 
of the laws to ensure his return to his master, 
causes him to look with more eager longing to 
a country in which his liberty is secure and he 
possesses the same political rights as the rest of 
mankind. ‘There the law is a protector, and 
the public, always more rigidly virtuous when 
the crime to be condemned is that of a neighbor, 
will see that it is neither violated nor evaded. 
The desire of safety and of political equality, 
valued the more highly from its being strenuously 
denied, has attracted numbers of colored men, 
both fugitive slaves and free, toa climate naturally 
ungenial tothem. What have been the effects of 
this security and this political equality upon them’ 
Have they improved morally and socially? Have 
they become more industrious and more intelli- 
gent, or, in the absence of all restraint, have 
they become more idle and more vicious? Are 
they capable, under favorable circumstances, of 
becoming good citizens in a well ordered com- 
munity, or is there a want in their organization 
which renders the overseer and the taskmaster 
necessary to their well-being? A hurried trip 
through a portion of Upper Canada, undertaken 
as a relaxation from professional toil and care, 
has enabled the writer to answer some of these 
questions, at least to his own satisfaction. He 
claims no peculiar fitness for his task, beyond 
an honest desire to learn the truth, to see facts 
as they exist, uncolored as far as possible by 
prejudice or theory; and if, with every well- 
wisher of his race, he hoped to find the colored 
man improved, both morally and socially, by his 
elevation in the political scale, his anticipations 


| were that circumstances and the short lapse 


of time had hitherto prevented such improve- 
ment. There is in Canada a remarkable want 
of accurate statistical information regarding the 
people of color. Even their numbers cannot be 
arrived at with any degree of accuracy. The 
census of 1852 is, in this respect, notoriously 
unreliable, and its inaccuracy is acknowledged 
by the authorities themselves. It is generally 
estimated at between 30,000 and 40,000 souls, 
and though this computation rests on no very 
certain basis, yet it is perhaps the closest ap- 
proximation we can attain to the truth. The 
largest body of them is to be found in the coun- 
ties of Kent and Essex. Next to these places 
Toronto contains the greatest number; then per- 
haps Hamilton, St. Catherines and London ; but 
they are found more or less scattered throughout 
the towns and villages, and to some extent inter- 
spersed among the rural population. 

The large and thriving city of Toronto con- 
tains a more numerous colored population than 
any other town of Canada. Out of its 50,000 


inhabitants, from 1,200 to 1,600 are estimated 
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to be colored. Though the great majority be- 
long to the class of unskilled laborers, among 
them are to be found followers of a great num- 


ber and variety of occupations. One of them, 
a man of wealth, lives upon his means, attending 
to his own property, and occasionally discount- 
ing a note, when he is satisfied with the rate 
per cent and the soundness of the indorsers. 
One is a regularly educated physician ; three 
are studying law, one medicine ; two at least are 
master builders, taking contracts and employing 
a number of journeymen both white and black : 
four are grocers, and the store of one of them— 
the only one we visited—was in a good part of 
the town, handsome, neat, well stocked, and 
evidently doing a thriving business, the cus- 
tomers being mostly whites ; one keeps a large 
livery stable, one of the best in town, and is 
employed to take the mails to and from the 
Post-Office to the railroad depot, steamboats, 
&e. ; several within the precincts of the city are 
occupied in farming and gardening; others are 
bricklayers, carpenters, shoemakers, plasterers, 
blacksmiths and carters. Many find employ- 
ment in sawing and chopping the wood which is 
the general fuel; and the barbers and waiters 
in hotels and private families are almost exclu- 
sively colored men. 

Many of them have accumulated considerable 
property. This has happened chiefly among the 
older residents, who, purchasing real estate at a 


low price, have been enriched by the rapid en- | 


hancement in value it has undergone within the 
last few years. One colored man, (a light mu- 
latto,) is estimated to be worth at least $100,- 
000. The property of another is valued at 
$35,000; of a third at $25,000; of a fourth 
at $15,000: ofa fifth at $10,000; several are 
worth over $5,000; eighteen between $2,000 
and $3,000, and a still greater number, $1,000. 
These figures are not mere rough guesses. In 
obtaiuing them, the names of the individuals 
were taken down, the value of their property 
estimated, and allowance made for the encum- 
berances on it, and, though all such statements 
are necessarily liable to error, we are satisfied of 
the substantial accuracy of this one. We visited 
the wealthiest of the colored men at his own re- 
sidence. It was a plain two-story frame build- 
ing, such as in a country town in the States 
would be occupied by a respectable mechanic. 
The sitting-room on the second floor was 
covered with a good ingrain carpet; a table, 
on which were lights and books, occupied the 
centre of the apartment ; there was a sofa and 
the usual complement of chairs ; an open piano 
stood on one side of the room; a melodeon occu- 
pied the pier between the window: on the walls 
hung a well painted portrait of the owner of the 
house, and engravings representing the Queen, 
her husband and children. Though early in 
September, the evening being somewhat cool, 


a small wood fire blazed upon the hearth. Our 
host was a light colored mulatto of middle age, 
short, spare, well and strongly built, with a 
large square head, and a firm, sagacious-looking 
countenance. Many years previous he had 
emigrated with his wife and elder children from 
Mobile, bringing some capital with him. He 
yas by trade a carpenter, and industry, economy, 
and judicious investments had gradually raised 
him to his present position. His wife, ap- 
parently in ill health, was darker than himself ; 
the children, somewhat darker, too, than the 
father, consisted of a well-built lad of 19, a 
slender girl of 17 and a boy of 12, who was busy 
at the table writing a school exercise. The 
elder boy was studying medicine, and, at the same 
time, preparing himself to pass the classical ex- 
amination, which, in Upper Canada, is a neces- 
sary preliminary to taking the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, and had advanced so far as to read 
Cicero De Senectute. The language of the 
young people was well chosen, and both in man- 
ner and conversation they would be looked upon 
as good examples of the youth of the middle 
class of any pation. In the course of the even- 
ing the young man played several pieces on the 
piano, and he and his sister sang duets with skill 
and taste. 

The physician, Dr. A. T. A., is a mulatto, a 
native of Virginia, but for a long time resident 
in Philadelphia. Finding that he was unable 
to obtain access to the medical schools in that 
city, he came to Toronto and entered there upon 
the study of medicine, attending the lectures of 
the faculty of medicine of Trinity College. He 
has not yet obtained a degree, since though he 
passed a creditable examination in medicine, he 
failed in the classical examination, which is a 
necessary preliminary to graduation. He is now 
prepared for this ordeal, and after being ex- 
amined again on the proscribed books of Plato 
and Cicero, and translating the necessary amount 
of good English into bad Latin, will become an 
M.D. He, however, is already engaged in 
practice, and has received the appointment of 
Physician to the Poorhouse, which, as it is in 
the gift of medical men, is a proof of the ad- 
vancement he has made. He both talks and 
writes well, and is generally respected through- 
out the city. 

The livery-stable keeper is a fine example, 
physically, of the pure blackman; in counten- 
ance good-humored, open and sensible, stout in 
figure and inclined to obesity, in manner equally 
free from rudeness and servility; and with none 
of that wonderful polish which in negroes ac- 
customed to good society is apt to produce a 
smile. He is a Canadian born, his parents hay- 
ing been brought to the country from New York 
by one of the Herkimer family more than fifty 
years ago. At sixteen he was left the eldest of 

eleven children, with an old and widowed mother, 
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and labored manfully in the fields for their support. | mates, and they were numerous, were whites: 


Four only of the eleven are left, all men, all resi- 
dents of Canada, and all possessed of property. 

One of the master builders was a light-colored 
mulatto—a slight, active, wiry-looking man ; 
shrewd; ready andenterprising. He talked well 
and fluently, but with a trace of his Southern 
wigin in his pronunciation. 

We instance these individuals not as the most 
remarkable men among the colored population 
of Toronto, but because in the few days of our 
stay there we came in contact with them, and 
because they struck us as instances of shrewd 
sense, industry, energy and, we believe, integrity. 
In any population of 1,500 or 1,600 souls, they 
would, we think, have been marked men. They 
all, while denying that anything like pauperism 


or beggary existed among their fellows unless as | 


a rare exception, acknowledged and regretted 
the faults of their countrymen, their improvi- 
dence, their love of finery, their disposition to 
shirk hard work. The builder, employing both 


white and colored men, said that it was his in- | 


terest to employ,the former alone ; they required, 
as a rule, less looking after. The capitalist 
found the colored men too apt to neglect to dis- 
charge their pecuniary obligations promptly and 
punctually. They all said that while there was 
but little crime found among the negroes, there 
were bad men of all complexions, and the colored 
men had their share of them. 

The public schools of Canada are open alike 
all, without distinction of color. The negroes, 
as a general rule, are anxious for education, and 
many indeed attach more value to school educa- 
tion than perhaps it deserves. About one half 
at all the colored children of Toronto attend the 
public schools. Of the remainder many attend 


private schools. We saw several colored children | 
at the Model School, which is attached to the | 


Normal School at Toronto. The teachers in- 
formed me they found them equally docile and 
intelligent with the whites. Some allowance 


had to be made for their conduct on account of | 


the annoyance and teasing they suffered from 
the white children 

The negroes have four churches at Toronto— 
two belonging to the Baptist and two to the 
Methodist persuasion. The former pay their 
clergymen $400 a year, and the latter from $150 
to $200. A number attend the Church of Eng- 
gland, and there are some few Congregationalists 
and Roman Catholies. The only colored clergy- 
men I met left no favorable impression either of 
his ability or his learning. 

On first entering Canada, we repeatedly heard 
it asserted that the colored population was given 
to petty thieving; and one gentlemen connected 
with the press told me that he believed the jail 
at Toronto was filled with colored people. On 
inquiry at the jail itself, we found but three 
colored persons in it; the remainder of the in- 


The reports of the Chief of Police and the 
Keeper of the Prison, however, put this matter, 
so far as Toronto is concerned, finally at rest, 
In his annual statistical report to the Council, 
Mr. Samuel Sherwood, Chief of the Police at 
Toronto, returns 5,346 persons as arrested by 
the police force during the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1856. Of these, 78 only were colored 
—not 1} per cent. Now, as the colored people 
constitute at the lowest computation between 
two and three per cent. of the total population 
of Toronto, this is ahigh, and I may add, an un- 
expected evidence of the general good conduct 
jof the colored people ; and the value of it is 
|increased when we remember that they all 
originally belonged to the class in which crimes 
against order and property are the most rife. 
Of the whole number of persons arrested, 4,295 
| were males and 1,081, or nearly one-fourth, were 
| females; while of the colored people 70 were males 
‘and 8 only, not quite one-ninth, were females. 
The printed report of Mr. Sherwood refers, 
‘as was stated, to the total number of arrests. 
Of these, 1,922 were summarily punished by 
‘fine, in 273 cases the charges were withdrawn, 
} and 230 cases were dismissed. Thinking that 
| possibly the actual commitments to jail might 
| set a different face upon the matter, we obtained 
‘from Mr. George L. Allan, the intelligent keeper 
| of the jail at Toronto, the monthly return of com- 
mitments to that prison from October 1, 1855, 
to July 31, 1857, a period of twenty two months, 
| transcribing them from the book of the jail in 
| his presence. The total commitments amounted 
| in that period to 3,370, of whom 62, not quite 
two per cent., were colored. Immediately after 
the passage of our Fugitive Slave Law, Mr. 
Allan informed us that there was a sudden in- 
crease in the number of commitments among 
the colored people, almost wholly for petty 
larcenies. This increase of crime Mr. A. attri- 
buted to the number of fugitives who flocked 
into Canada without any means of support, and 
whom destitution drove to theft ; ina few monihs, 
as the new-comers found employment, this in- 
crease disappeared. On the whole, Mr. Allan 
was decided in the opinion, as regards crimes 
against the law, the condition of the colored 
people was better than that of the mass of the 
population. 








PECULIARTIES OF GUTTA PERCHA. 


In its crude state, or in combination with 
other materials, gutta percha may be heated and 
reheated to the consistency of thin paste, with- 
out injury to its future manufacture, while India 
rubber, if but once treated in the same manner, 
will be destroyed and unfit for further use. 
Gutta percha is not dissolved by fatty substances ; 
indecd, one application of it is for oil vessels,— 
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while India rubber is soon dissolved by coming 
in contact with fatty substances, as is well known. 
Gutta percha is a non-conductor of cold, heat, 
and electricity, and in its natural state non- 
elastic, and with little or no flexibility; India | 
rubber, on the contrary, is a conductor ef heat, 
cold, and electricity, and by nature highly elastic 
and flexible. The specific gravity of gutta 
percha is much less than that of India rabber— 
in proportion as 100 of gutta percha is to 150 of 
India rubber, and is of much finer quality, and 
a far better conductor of sound. Fabrics wrought 
of India rubber require a separate varnish to 
give them a polish, but the gutta percha pos- | 
sesses a nature of inherent polish, equal in lustre | 
to varnish. When it is quite pure the color of | 
gutta percha is of a grayish white. Ithas aj 
greasy feel with a peculiar leathery smell. It is 
not affected by boiling alcohol, but dissolves | 
readily in boiling spirits of turpentine, also in | 
naphtha and coal tar. The gutta is highly in- | 
flammable : a strip cut off takes light and burns 
with a bright flame, emitting sparks, and drop- | 
ping a black residuum in the manner of sealing 
wax, which in its combustion it very much re- | 
sembles. But the special peculiarity of this 
substance is the effect of boiling water upon it. 
When immersed for a few minutes in water | 
above 150 degrees, Fahrenheit, it becomes soft | 
and plastic, so as to be capable of being mould- | 
ed to any required shape or form, which it retains | 
upon cooling. If a strip of it be cut off and | 
plunged into boiling water, it contracts in size | 
both in length and breadth. This is a very | 
anomalous and remarkable phenomenon. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
« £L01AM WITH YOU ALWAYS.” 
By A. 


Droop not struggling soul, 
Though the waters lift their voice, 
Though waves answering waves rejoice, 
And the surging sea of life 
Toss itself in angry strife, 

One can all control. 
And his promise is to be 
Near when needed most by thee. 


Though the clouds grow dark, 
Though the future seem to be 
But a wall of night to thee, 
And the field of life appear 


Trust his love, his power, 
Faint not, though thy path be straight, 
Though afflictions on thee wait, 
Though thou weary in the strife 
In the dusty march of life, 
He who loves us still is near, 
Waiting still our souls to cheer 

In each passing hour. 
And when life’s brief scene is past, 
He will welcome us at Jast. 


Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Human lives are river courses, 
Running to one common sea, 

Varying in their size and sources 
Landscape and rapidity. 

Some boil up on craggy mountains, 
And go madly down their side; 

Others, fed by summer fountains, 
Mirror meadows in their tide. 

Here a silver brook winds errant, 
Through the flowers and fragrant grass : 

There a slow and silent current 
Threads the frowning wilderness. 


Human griefs are shadows, gliding 
Where the deepest waters gleam, 

When the autumn cloud is riding 
High above the sullen stream. 

Human joys are many billows, 
Sporting by a garden side, 

Where no yews nor weeping willows 
Rustle o’er the smiling tide. 

Onward, sternly onward fleeting, 
Onward to that shoreless sea, 

River, brook, and torrent, meeting 
In one calm eternity. 


FOSSIL PLANTS. 


The oak, the birch, the hazel, the Scotch fir, 


| all lived, 1 repeat, in what is now Britain, ere 
- the last great depression of the land. The gi- 
| gantic northern elephant and rhinoceros, extinct 
| for untold ages, forced their way through their 
|tangled brauches; and the British tiger and 


hyena harbored in their thickets. Cuvier fram- 


'ed az argument for the fixity of species on th« 
‘fact that the birds and beasts embalmed in the 


catacombs were identical in every respect with 


ithe animals of the same kinds that live now. 


| But what, it has been asked, was a brief period 
of three thousand years, compared with the geo- 
| logic ages ? or how could any such argument be 
founded on a basis so little extended? It is. 
| however, to no such narrow basis we can refer 





Swept by winds, by frosts made sear, 
Cold, and bare, and stark ; 

Jesus’ footprints in the sod 

Yet may guide thee home to God. 


Thy Father loves thee well ; 
And when crushed by mortal care, 
Anguish wrings thy keart to prayer, 
Or, enticed by pleasures fair, 

Thou forget that God is there; 
Or, when caught in folly’s snare, 
Thou go down where wailings are, 

Where remorse shall dwell, 
Still his love forsakes thee not, 
Thou art not by Him forgot. 


in the case of these woods. All human history 
is comprised in the nearer corner of the immens« 
period which they measure out; and yet, from 
their first appearance in creation till now, they 
have not altered a single fibre. And such, on 
this point, is the invariable testimony of Palzon- 
tologic science—testimony so invariable that no 
great Palzeontologist was ever yet an asserter of 
the development hypothesis. With the existing 


trees of our indigenous wood it is probable that 
even in these early times a considerable portion 
of the herbs of our recent flora would have been 
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associated, though their remains, less fitted for 
preservation, have failed to leave distinct trace 
behind them. We at least know generally that 
with each succeeding period there appeared a 
more extensively useful and various vegetation 
than that which had gone before. Ihave already 
referred to the sombre, unproductive character 
of the earliest terrestrial flora with which we are 
acquainted. It was a flora unfitted, apparently, 
for the support of either graminivorous bird or 
herbivorous quadruped. ‘The singularly profuse 
vegetation of the Coal Measures was, with all its 
wild luxuriance, of a similar cast. So far as 
appears, neith er flock nor herd could have lived 
on its greenest and richest plains ; nor does even 
the flora of the Oolite seem to have been in the 
least suited for the purposes of the shepherd or 
herdsman. Not until we enter on the Tertiary 
periods do we find floras amid which man might 
have profitably labored as a dresser of gardens, 
a tiller of fields, or a keeper of flocks and herds. 
Nay, there are whole orders and families of plants 
of the very first importance to man which do 
not appear until late in even the Tertiary ages. 
Some degree of doubt must always attach to 
merely negative evidence; but Agassiz, a geo- 
logist whose statements must be received with 
respect by every student of the science, finds 
reason to conclude that the order of the Rosacee 
—an order more important to the gardener than 
almost any other, and to which the apple, the 
pear, the quince, the cherry, the plum, the peach, 
the apricot, the nectarine, the almond, the rasp- 
berry, the strawberry, and the various bramble- 
berries belong, together with all the roses and 
the potentillas—was introduced only a short 
time previous to the appearance of man. And 
the true grasses—a still more important order, 
which, as the corn bearing plants of the agricul- 
turist, feed at the present time at least two-thirds 
of the human species, and in their humbler 
varieties form the staple food of the grazing 
animals—scarce appear in the fossil state at all. 
They are peculiarly plants of the human pe- 
riod. 

Let me instance one other family of which the 
fossil botanist has not yet succeeded in finding 
any trace in even the Tertiary deposits, and 
which appears to have been especially created 
for the gratification of human sense. Unlike 
the Rosacesx, it exhibits no rich blow of color, 
or tempting show of luscious fruit: it does not 
appeal very directly to either the sense of taste 
or sight; but it is richly odoriferous; and, 
though deemed somewhat out of place in the 
garden for the last century and more, it enters 
largely into the composition of some of our most 
fashionable perfumes. I refer to the Labiate 


family—a family to which the lavenders, the 
mints, the thymes, and the hyssops belong, with 
basil, ‘rosemary, and marjorum—all plants of 
“gray renown,” as Shenstone happily remarks 
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in his description of the herbal of his “ School- t 
mistress.”’ ' 
‘* Herbs too she knew, and well of each could speak, 
That in her garden sipped the silvery dew, 
Where no vain flower disclosed a gaudy streak, 
But herbs for use and physic not a few, 
Of gray renown, within those borers grew ; 
The tufted basil, pun-provoking thyme, 
And fragrant balm, and sage of sober hue. 

* * * * * * * 


*‘ And marjorum sweet in shepherd’s posie found, 

And lavender, whose spikes of azure bloom 

Shall be erewhile in arid bundles bound, 

To lurk amid her labors of the loom, 

And crown her kerchiefs clean with meikle rare per- 
fume. 


‘* And here trim rosemary, that whilom crowned 
The daintiest garden of the proudest peer, 

Ere, driven from its envied site, it found 

A sacred shelter for its branches here, 

Where, edged with gold, its glittering skirts appear, 
With horehound gray, and mint of softer green.”? 

All the plants here enumerated belong to the 
labiate family; which, though unfashionable 
even in Shenstone’s days, have still their pro- 
ducts favourably received in the very best 
society. The rosemary, whose banishment from 
the gardens of the great he specially records, 
enters largely into the composition of eau de 
Cologne. Of the lavenders, one species (Laven- 
dula vera) yields the well-known lavender oil, 
and another (ZL. latifolia) the spike oil. The 
peppermint (Mentha viridis)furnishes the essence 
so popular under that name among our con- 
fectioners ; and one of the most valued perfumes 
of the East (next to the famous Aftar, a pro- 
duct of the Rosacez) is the oil of the Patchouly 
plant, another of the labiates. Let me indulge, 
ere quitting this part of the subject, in a single 
remark. ‘here have been classes of religion- 
ists, not wholly absent from our own country, 
and known on the Continent, who have deemed 
it a merit to deny themselves every pleasure of 
sense, however innocent and delicate. The ex- 
cellent but mistaken Pascal refused to look upon 
a lovely landscape ; and the Port Royalist nuns 
remarked, somewhat simply for their side of the 
argument, that they seemed as if warring with 
Providence, seeing that the favors which he 
was abundantly showering upon them, they, in 
the stern law of their lives, were continually 
rejecting. But it is better, surely, to be on the 
side of Providence against Pascal and the nuns, 
than on tbe side of Pascal and the nuns against 
Providence. The great Creator, who has pro- 
vided so wisely and abundantly for all his crea- 
tures, knows what is best for us infinitely better 
than we do ourselves; and there is neither sense 
nor merit, surely, in churlishly refusing to par- 
take of that ample entertainment, sprinkled with 
delicate perfumes, garnished with roses, and 
crowned with the most delicious fruit, which we 
now know was not only specially prepared for 
us, but also got ready, as nearly as we can judge, 
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for the appointed hour of our appearance at the)such a powerful, mail-clad giant? What power 


feast. This we also know, that when the 
Divine Man came into the world—unlike the 
Port Royalist, he did not refuse the temperate 
use of any of these luxuries, not even of that 
‘¢ ointment of spikenard, very precious” (a pro- 
duct of the labiate family), with which Mary 
anointed his feet. — Testimony of the Rocks. 





THE SPIDER AND THE SNAKE. 
ASTONISHING FEAT OF A HOUSE SPIDER. 


It would seem that there is no living thing so 
obnoxious as not to find some admirers. What 
creatures so repulsive as rats and spiders! Yet 
the London Quarterly finds something beauti- 
ful and even loveable in the former, andjDr. 
Asa Fitch, in Harper’s Monthly, labors to show 
that the latter “delicate little objects” are 
worthy of our esteem and admiration ! He denies 
that their bite is fatal to any save insects, and 
extols their agility, adroitness, sagacity, and 
heroism, as worthy of all praise. In support of 
these views, he tells the following curious story 
concernivg a heroic spider who captured a snake. 
The affair came off last summer, in the store of 
Charles Cook, in the village of Havana, Che- 
mung county, N. Y., and is attested by the Hon. 
A. B. Dickinson, of Corning, “who himself 
witnessed the phenomenon, as did more than a 
hundred other persons.” 

An ordinary-looking spider, of a dark color, 
its body not larger than that of a common house- 
fly, had taken up his residence, it appears, on 
the other side of a shelf beneath the counter of 
Mr. Cook’s store. What may we suppose was the 
surprise and consternation of this little animal, 
on discovering a snake, about a foot long, select- 


has she to do anything which could subject the 
monster to even the slighest inconvenience or 
molestation? Her ordinary resort, that of fet- 
tering and binding her victim by throwing her 
threads of cobweb around it, it is plain would 
be of no more avail here than the cords upon 
the limbs of the unshorn Samson. Aware that 
her accustomed mode of attack was useless, how 
did she acquire the knowledge and sagacity re- 
quisite for devising another, adapted so exactly 
to the case in hand—one depending upon the 
structure and habits of the serpent to aid in ren- 
dering it successful? How was she able to 
perceive that it was in her power to wind a loop 
of threads around this creature’s throat, despite 
of all his endeavors to foil her in this work—a 
loop of sufficient strength to hold him securely, 
notwithstanding his struggles and writhings, un- 
til, by her tackle-like power, she could gradually 
hoist him up from the floor, thus literally hang- 
ing him by the neck till he was dead? This 
was the feat which this adroit little heroine 
actually performed—a feat beside which all the 
fabled exploits of Hercules, in overpowering 
lions, serpents, and dragons, sink into utter 
insignificance! And who can say that in the 
planning and execution of this stupendous 
achievement, there was not forethought, reason- 
ing, a careful weighing of all the difficulties and 
dangers, and a clear perception, in the mind of 
this little creature, that she possessed the ability 
to accomplish what she undertook ; in short, an 
exercise of faculties of a much higher order than 
the mere instinct which is commonly supposed 
to guide and govern these lower animals in their 
movements ? 

By what artifice the spider was able, in the 


ing for its abode the floor underneath, only two | first of its attack, to accomplish what it did, we 


or three spans distant from its nest! It was a 
common silk snake, which, perhaps, had been 
brought into the store unseen, in a quantity of 
sawdust, with which the floor had been recently 
“carpeted.” The spider was well aware, no 
doubt, that it would inevitably fall a prey to this 
horrid monster, the first time it should incauti- 
ously venture within its reach. We should 
expect that, to avoid such a frightful doom, it 
would forsake its present abode, and seek a more 
secure retreat elsewhere. But it is not improb- 
able that a brood of its eggs or young was secret- 
ed near the spot, which the parent foresaw 
would fall a prey to this monster, if they were 


can only conjecture, as its work was not discov- 
ered until the most difficult and daring part of 
its feat had been performed. When first seen, 
it had placed a loop around the neck of the 
serpent, from the top of which a single thread 
was carried upward, and attached to the under 
side of the shelf, whereby the head of the ser- 
pent was drawn up about two inches from the 
floor. Thesnake was moving around and around 
incessantly, in acircle as large as its tether 
would allow, wholly unable to get its head down 
to the floor, or to withdraw it from the noose; 
while the heroic little spider, exulting no doubt 
in the sucess of its exploit—which was now sure 


abandoned by their natural guardian and pro-| beyond a peradventure—was ever and anon pas- 


tector. 
which should have induced the spider so perti- 
naciously to remain and defend that particular 


spot, at the imminent risk of her own life, when | 


she could have so easily fled, and established 
herself in some secure corner elsewhere. 


But how, we may well ask, was it possible for | 
such a weak, tender little creature to combat) 


We can conceive of no other motive} 


sing down to the loop and up to the shelf, ad- 
ding thereby an additional strand to the thread, 
each of which strands, being tightly drawn, 
elevated the head of the snake gradually more 
and more. 

But the most curious and skilful part of its 
performance is yet to be told. When it was 
in the act of running down the thread to the 
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loop, the reader will perceive it was possible for 
the snake, by turning his head vertically up- 
ward, to snap and seize the spider in his mouth. 
This had no doubt been repeatedly attempted in 
the earlier part of the conflict, but, instead of 
catching the spider, his snukeship thereby had 
only caught himself in an additional trap. The 
spider, probably by watching each opportunity 
when the mouth of the snake had thus been 
turned toward her, adroitly, with her hind legs, 
as when throwing a thread around a fly, had 
thrown one thread after another over the mouth 
of the snake, so that he was now perfectly muz- 
zled, by a series of threads placed over it ver- 
tically ; and these were held from being pushed 
asunder by another serics of threads placed | 
horizontally, as my informant states he partic- 
ularly observed. No muzzle of wire or wicker | 
work for the mouth of an animal could be woven 
with more artistic regularity and perfection ; and 
the snake, occasionally waking a desperate at- 
tempt to open his mouth, would merely put | 
these threads upon a stretch. | 

The snake continued his gyrations, his gait | 
becoming more slow, however, from weakuess | 
and fatigue; and the spider continued to move | 
down and up on the cord, gradually shortening 
it, until, at last, when drawn upward so far that | 
only two or three inches of the end of his tail 
touched the floor, the snake expired—about six 
days after he was first discovered. 

A more heroic feat than that which this little | 
spider performed is probably nowhere upon re- | 
cord—a snake a foot in length hung by a com- | 
mon house spider! Truly, the race is not to the 
swift, nor is the battle to the strong! And this 
phenomenon may serve to indicate to us that 
the intelligence with which the Creator has 
endowed the humblest, feeblest of his creatures, 
is ample for enabling them to triumph in any 
emergency in which he places them, if they but 
exercise the faculties he has given them. It is | 
only the slothful, cowardly, timorous, that fail ; | 
and they fail not so much before their enemies 
as before their own supineness. | 


} 


rhniLAVDELPHIA MARKEE I». | 

Frovur ann Meau.—Their is rather more inguiry | 
for flour, but current rates are still $5 25 for standard | 
brands. Sales to retailers and bakers, for fresh ground 
at $5 30 a $} per bbl., and fancy brands from $63 up 
to $7. Rye Flour is now held at $4 25 per bbl., ’ 
and Corn Meal at $3 60 per barrel. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat continue light, | 
and there is very little demand for it. Southern red 
is held at $1 25 a $1 26,and $1 35 a $1 36 for good 
white; only a few samples were sold. Rye sells 
at 70c. Cornis dull, with sales of yellow at 73 a 75 | 
cents instore. Delaware oats are in fair supply at 32, | 
and Penna. 34 cents per bushel. 

Crioverserp.— The demand hts fallen off, with sales 
at 4 62 a 475 per 641bs. Timothy is bringing 2 25 
per bushel. Of Flaxseed the market is bare, and it | 
is wanted at $1 70 cents per bushel. 


anted a male teacher for a Friends’ School at 
Y Westfield, Burlington County, N. J. For further 


| and tri-weekly from the former® place. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


infotmation apply to Lippincott & Parry, corner « 
Market and Second Streets, Philadelphia. 
10th mo. 17th, 1857.—4t. 


NHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Winter ses- 
sion of this Institution will commence on the 16th of 
11th month 1857, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms—$70 per session, one half payable inadvance, 
the other in the middle of the session. 

No extra charges. For further information address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, Crosswicks P. O., Burling- 
ton Co., N. J. 

10th mo. 3—3 m. 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, near the Che!- 
ton Hills Station, on the North Pennsylvania Rail- 


road. 

Gayner Heacock will open a school 12th mo. 7th, 
and continue 16 weeks, where the usual branches ot 
an English education will be taught, and every atten- 
tion paid to the health and comfort of the children. 

Terms $40. Noextra charges. Books furnished 
at the usual prices. 

Address JOSEPH HEACOCK, 

Jenkintown P. O., Montgomery Co., Penna. 

9 mo. 26—8 t. 

(Sion LAWN SEMINARY is situated near 

Union-Ville, (hester County, Pa., nine miles 
south west of West Chester, and sixteen north west 
from Wilmington; daily stages to and from the latter‘ 
The winter 
term will commence on the 2d of 11th mo. next, and 
continue twenty weeks. The course of instruction 


; embraces all the usual branches, comprising a thorough 


English Education, Drawing included. Terms: $57, 
including Board, Washing, Tuition, use of Books, 
Pens, Ink and Lights. The French, Latin and Greek 
Languages taught at $5 each, extra, by experienced 
and competent teachers, one a native of New Hamp- 
shire, and a graduate of a popular College in that 
State, whose qualifications have gained her a place 
amongst the highest rank of teachers. ‘The house is 
large, and in every way calculated to secure health 
and comfort to thirty-five or forty pupils. 

For Circulars, address— 

EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 

Union-Ville, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 

9th mo. 5th, 1857.—8 t. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 
commence the next Session of this Institution on the 
2d of 11th mo., 1857. Terms: $65 for twenty weeks. 
For reference and further particulars, inquire for cir- 
culars of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 

London Grove, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 

‘LDRIDGE HILL BOARDING SCHOOL.—The 

Winter session (for the education of young mer 
and boys) of this Institution, will open on the 9th of 
11th mo., and continue 20 weeks. 

The branches of a liberal English education are 
thoroughly taught by the most approved methods ot 
teaching founded on experience. 

Also the elements of the Latin and French languages. 

Terms, $70 per session. 

Those wishing to enter will please make early ap- 
plication. 

For full particulars address the Principal for a cir- 


cular. 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 


Eldridge Hill, Salem County N. J. 
8 mo. 29, 1857—8 w. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs.,Lodge St., North side Penna. Park 





